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Arbor Day Proclamation 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 


March 2, 1936 


In accordance with the provisions of law requiring the Commissioner of Education to 
fix the time for the annual observance of Arbor Day in this State, the dates of April 24th, 
May ist and May 8th are hereby named. With the local school authorities is placed the 
responsibility of determining which date will best serve each community, and of conducting 
such programs and exercises as are agreeable and fitting. 

After a winter of unusual severity, we are this year especially rejoiced at the 
approach of spring. The advent of this happy season is marked by the budding of trees 
and flowers, the cheering presence of birds and all the awakening beauties of nature. The 
attractive foliage, the blossoms of the trees and the trill and warble of the feathered 
songster make glad our hearts within us and remind us, that, in the midst of these 
troublous times, “ hope springs eternal in the human breast.” Thus are men and women 
sustained and enabled to continue on their way. 

It is well that we should be encouraged to foster these blessings coming from the 
hands of a beneficent Creator. For practical reasons, too, we should embrace the oppor- 
tunity to develop nature and add to her usefulness. Both in the State of New York and 
the Nation as a whole, reforestation of certain areas and culture of the woodlands and 
forests have now become a settled policy and are more and more engaging the attention 
of patriotic and thoughtful citizens. Therefore, as Commissioner of Education, I desig- 
nate these days and urge our people that they be actively observed by teaching our school 
children, citizens of the morrow, to plant trees in suitable numbers and to appreciate 


their beauty and economic importance. 
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Dr H. S. Weet Honored by Department of Superintendence 


The presentation of a life membership in the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association to Dr Herbert S. Weet, 
formerly superintendent of schools in Rochester, 
was made on behalf of fellow superintendents 
by Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
at the session of the department on Febru- 
ary 25th in St Louis, Mo. In presenting the 
certificate of membership Commissioner Graves 
said: 

In all the years that I have spent as a school- 
master, no assignment or honor has come to 
me that I have accepted more gladly or with 
a greater sense of responsibility than this 
request of your fellow superintendents that I 
present to you a certificate of life membership 
in our organization. 

You belong primarily to us in New York, 
and we feel that the contributions you have 
made to our profession are peculiarly ours, and 
yet the gratitude, affection and esteem in which 
you are everywhere held compel us to broaden 
our provincial horizon and to share you with 
the entire Nation. For more than a score of 
years you have been unexcelled as an educa- 
tional and a civic leader, and have been 


admired, revered and beloved by all your fellow 
citizens and by your educational compeers 
throughout the country. 

Your name is indissolubly connected with all 
the progressive steps that we have taken in 
education during the past third of the twentieth 
century —the junior high school, the nursery 
school, curriculum reorganization, individual 
adjustment, vocational and educational guidance, 
to mention only a few. But no mere cata- 
loging of special services could properly describe 
your contribution to public education. Your 
whole character, personality and professional 
life constitute an organic unit of service and 
achievement. Your intellectual honesty, your 
moral independence, your sound judgment, your 
absolute fairness, your unflinching courage and 
your never-failing poise have placed you in the 
vanguard as a creative and inspiring leader and 
as a broad-minded and sympathetic friend of 
youth and humanity as a whole. 

Henry Van Dyke declares that a really great 
man is one who is able 

To think without confusion clearly 

To love his fellow men sincerely 

To act from honest motives purely 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 

Herbert Weet, we schoolmen of America, 
your colleagues and friends, are proud and 
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happy this afternoon to recognize your whole 
attitude toward life, public and private, in those 
lines, and to tender you this certificate as just 
a small token of our deep personal regard, ad- 
miration, and respect. “ Honor to whom honor 
is due.” 


Medical Hygiene Department 
Conducts Child Guidance Clinics 


The Health and Physical Education Division 
of the Department calls to the attention of 
school authorities the psychiatric service offered 
by the State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
This free service is made available through its 
child guidance clinics. 

Children who are making unsatisfactory 
progress in school, who have personality diffi- 
culties or disciplinary problems, or for any 
reason seem to be misfit socially or educa- 
tionally, are suitable candidates for examination 
at a child guidance clinic. Recommendations 
are made for educational, physical, social and 
psychological treatment for the correction of 
various types of difficulty. 

Schools may request to be placed on the 
mailing list of the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene for a copy of Monthly Child 
Guidance Clinic Schedule. The Permanent 
Child Guidance Clinic Schedule, listing clinic 
locations with fixed dates, may also be obtained 
on application. 

The Department of Mental Hygiene also 
maintains a psychiatric service for teachers, 
including discussions and lectures on behavior, 
personality, emotional, social or educational 
problems presented by pupils, with illustrations 
of various methods of interpreting and handling 
pupil maladjustments. 





Industrial Arts Supervisors 
Will Meet at Conferences 


Three regional conferences for supervisors of 
industrial arts will be held by the Department 
in Buffalo, March 19th and 20th, Syracuse, 
April 2d and 3d, and New York City, April 23d 
and 24th. These conferences will be round-table 
discussions of the general topic of improvement 
of supervision, 
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Rural Elementary Teachers 
Form Science Study Groups 


District superintendents of schools are organ- 
izing voluntary groups of elementary teachers 
in their supervisory districts to study ways and 
means of teaching science in elementary schools. 
This plan. grew out of a proposal made by Dr 
Warren W. Knox, state supervisor of science, 
in his talk at the recent regional conferences of 
district superintendents. Doctor Knox suggested 
that district superintendents obtain the services 
of a teacher of general science in high schools 
of their district to conduct the study group. He 
has prepared a tentative outline of an orientation 
course in science for the guidance of the 
groups. This outline has been organized into 
16 discussion divisions on the assumption that 
at least two group meetings will be held each 
month during a period of eight months. 


Supervisors of Instruction 
Will Hold Second Meeting 


The second annual conference of supervisors 
and directors of instruction in elementary 
schools will be held on May Ist and 2d in 
Albany. The first conference was held last 
May on call of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education, for 
the purpose of bringing together supervisors 
and directors of instruction to discuss their 
common problems and to determine issues for 
further study. 

The program of the 1936 meeting will be 
developed in large measure around the reports 
of the four committees appointed to study: 
(1) the organization of supervision, (2) the 
bases of curriculum revision, (3) criterions for 
determining the success of the elementary 
school, (4) socially desirable experiences for 
elementary school children. 

In announcing the date for the conference 
Doctor Morrison said that while the conference 
is planned primarily by and for supervisors and 
directors of instruction a cordial invitation is 
extended also to superintendents, principals and 
others who may be interested. 
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Academy of Public Education Honors Commissioner 


The New York Academy of Public Educa- 
tion presented its medal for distinguished service 
in education to Dr Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, at a dinner meet- 
ing in the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City 
on the evening of February 18th. On this 
occasion Commissioner Graves addressed the 
academy on “State Aid and Educational 
Progress.” 

The Academy Medal is the second such award 
made within recent years to Commissioner 
Graves. At the commencement of Columbia 
University in 1927 Commissioner Graves re- 
ceived the Butler Medal for conspicuous attain- 
ment in educational administration. 

In his address on the subject of state aid, 
Commissioner Graves discussed the theories and 
policies of the State in reference to giving aid 
to local communities. “It is the function of 
the State,” he said, “to formulate general 
principles and assume control of requirements 
common to all, and that of the community to 
manage all details and anything developed 
beyond the basic essentials.” Beyond setting up 
statewide policies and maintaining reasonable 
standards of educational efficiency the State 
should not interfere with the administrative 
procedure of local units, although it should 
stimulate their best efforts to improve them- 
selves, said the Commissioner. 

A State may produce educational progress by 
setting up and enforcing rules and _ statutes, 
Commissioner Graves explained, but much more 
can be accomplished by stimulating the com- 
munities to educational betterment. It is upon 
this attitude of encouragement, rather than of 
standardization, he pointed out, that the State 
is coming to rely in distributing financial aid 
to the local communities. In the past appor- 
tionments have been made to school districts on 
two bases, he said, one objective having been 
to compel local taxation by rewarding the com- 
munity with state aid somewhat in proportion 
to its own effort, and the other objective having 
been the equalization of the support of education 
in the various communities. The tendency now 


is, he explained, to place more emphasis upon 
the second theory. 

The sort and amount of state aid is one of 
the chief questions to be answered within the 
next two years by the results obtained by the 
survey now in progress, known as the Regents 


Continuing, he said: 


Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. That is 
one reason why we realize that no project could 
be more fortunate for our system of education 
in the Empire State. . . . It is not my place to 
describe this particular survey now under way. 
I may, however, affirm what is well known to 
all of you, that it is by far the most compre- 
hensive survey that has ever been undertaken 
and that it is to be conducted by the ablest 
management that could possibly be secured. 
Both the director, Dr Luther H. Gulick, director 
of the Institute of Public Administration, and 
the associate director, Dr Samuel P. Capen, 
have had long experience and a well-established 
reputation for investigations of this sort. Every 
level and every phase of education will be 
studied. The scope and scale of this survey 
mark it as the most gigantic effort of its kind 
and prove it worthy of the great State and the 
great school system with which it is concerned. 


Colorado School of Mines 
Again Offers Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines at Golden 
again offers an undergraduate scholarship to a 
New York State pupil. This scholarship will 
exempt the holder from payment of all labora- 
tory and tuition fees for a period of four 
years. The annual value of the scholarship is 
approximately $250. The Colorado School of 
Mines offers courses leading to degrees in min- 
ing, metallurgical, geological and petroleum 
engineering. 

Applicants for the scholarship must satisfy 
the entrance requirements and must have shown 
proficiency in their studies. The college desires 
to secure young men of high scholarship, per- 
sonal qualifications and character. The school 
also desires to attract to itself young men of 
the true engineering type. 

Appointment is to be made upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Education Department. 
Nominations should be made not later than 
May 1, 1936. Principals who have pupils in 
their senior class whom they wish to recommend 
for this scholarship should communicate with 
Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education. 
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Schools Will Present 
Spring Music Festivals 


Plans are being made for spring music festi- 
vals to be held in various parts of the State. 
In the following list are given the dates and 
places for a number of these festivals, with the 
name of the person in charge of each. 

Central Long Island, senior festival at Islip, 
May 8th; Marian McCutcheon, Islip; junior 
festival at Bay Shore, May 15th; Harry Chap- 
man, Bay Shore 

Chenango County, at Norwich, May 8th; Mrs 
Sarah M. Curnalia, Norwich 

Columbia County, at Chatham or Hillsdale, 
early in May; R. F. Aldrich, Chatham 

Eastern Long Island, at Greenport, 
21st-22d; Howard Hovey, Riverhead 
County, at Houghton 
May 2lst-23d; Alton M. 


May 


College, 
Cronk, 


Genesee 
Houghton, 
Houghton 

Le Roy, at Le Roy, May 15th-16th; Donald J. 
Pease, Le Roy 

Madison County, at Cazenovia, May 23d; 
Paul A. Erlanson, Cazenovia 

Niagara Frontier, at Niagara Falls, May 6th- 
8th; Harold A. Spencer, Niagara Falls 

Northern New York, at Potsdam, May 7th- 
9th; Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam 

Northern Westchester, at Chappaqua, May 
8th; Kathryn McAllister, Chappaqua 

Oswego County, at Oswego, May 
Paul V. Moore, Central Square 

Rensselaer County Rural, at 
May 15th; Lilian E. Flower, 
Troy 

Rockland County, junior festival at Spring 
Valley, May 7th; senior festival at Nyack High 
School, May 8th; Mrs A. J. Maged, Nyack 

Skidmore, vocal festival, April 26th, instru- 
mental festival, May 5th, at Saratoga Springs; 
Elmer M. Hintz, Saratoga Springs 

Steuben County, at Bath, May Ist; Willis 
Oldfield, Bath 

Sullivan County, at Monticello, May Ist; 
Harold L. Fuller, Monticello 

Susquenango League, at Sidney, April 3d; 
Grace VanZant, Sidney 

Tri-County, at Franklinville, 
W. H. Edwards, Franklinville 

Vassar, at Poughkeepsie, 
Peirce, Poughkeepsie 

Western New York, at Fredonia, April 27th- 
May Ist; Francis H. Diers, Fredonia 


15th; 


South Troy, 
Court House, 


April 9th; 


May 23d; John 
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Brooklyn Teachers Association 
Offers Activity Program Course 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association is offer- 
ing for the third term a course in materials and 
technics of the activity program for classroom 
teachers. More than 100 teachers have enrolled 
each term. The purpose of this course is to 
develop a knowledge of and skill in the use of 
the many available mediums of expression. The 
subjects considered include marionettes and 
puppets, model villages and communities, doll 
houses, toy making, carving and modeling, 
lettering and poster making, crepe paper, leather 
work, weaving, designs in cloth, musical 
instruments, metalcraft, visual aids, dramatics 
and meeting the problems of getting material. 
Philip Heusel, of School 29, Brooklyn, is di- 
rector and is assisted by David E. Long and 
Rowena Shoemaker. 


—_u-——_ 


L. M. Klein Succeeds Late 
Superintendent Hill at Harrison 


George U. Hill, superintendent of schools at 
Port Chester, died January 11th after a linger- 
ing illness. He was 61 years old. 

Superintendent Hill attended the Potsdam and 
Oneonta state normal schools and continued his 
studies at New York University, where he re- 
ceived the degrees of bachelor of science and 
master of arts. He taught at Coldbrook and 
Crafts and was principal at Carmel before going 
in 1908 to the Harrison High School as prin- 
cipal. Throughout the community which he 
served as principal and superintendent for 27 
years he was held in great affection and high 
respect. 

The Harrison board of education has elected 
Louis M. Klein superintendent of schools to 
succeed Mr Hill. Mr Klein has been principal 
of the Harrison High School since 1934. He 
has been connected with the Harrison High 
School since his graduation in 1929 from the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. The board has named Alexander Arn- 
ing principal of the high school. 


—o-——_- 


The new junior-senior high school at Dobbs 
Ferry was dedicated on February llth. The 
Department was represented by Dr Russell 
Carter, supervisor of music. 
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Radio Program Gives Facts on Central District Taxes 


Facts regarding tax rates and school services 
in central rural districts were presented in a 
discussion by three principals of central schools 
broadcast over station WGY at Schenectady on 
February 18th. The discussion was one of the 
series of radio programs on rural education and 
rural life sponsored by the Rural Education 
Division of the Department and broadcast each 
Tuesday at 12.45 p. m. The participants in 
the February 18th program were Gordon L. 
Fox, principal of the Schoharie Central Rural 
School; Wendell H. Simpson, principal of the 
Richmondville Central Rural School; and Clyde 
W. Slocum, principal of the Cobleskill Central 
Rural School. A part of the discussion 


follows: 

Mr Simpson: Gordon, how much more has 
it cost your community in taxes to operate the 
Schoharie Central District than it cost to oper- 
ate the old Union High School and the sur- 
rounding district schools that united to form 
the central district? 

Mr Fox: I can answer that question with 
pleasure. The year before we centralized, 
1930-3, the total amount raised by taxation 
by the Schoharie Union School District and 
the 16 districts joining the centralization was 
$22,778. The amount raised by taxation by 
the Schoharie Central District for all purposes 
last year was $25,577. In other words, there 
has been an increase of less than $3000 a year 
in taxation, which is more than offset by the 
better educational offerings. It should be 
remembered, too, that when we centralized in 
1932, we made an addition to the building 
erected by the village of Schoharie in 1926 and 
that the village of Schoharie alone is still meet- 
ing the bond payments on the old building 
without any help from the 16 districts that 
joined the centralization. 

Mr Simpson: That is right. The Central 
School Law provides for that. 

Mr Fox: Clyde, have your local tax col- 
lections increased in Cobleskill because of 
centralization ? 

Mr Slocum: In looking up the local tax 
collected in 1929 and 1930, the year before 
centralization, I find $46,086 received for that 
year and in 1934, $45,622, a decrease of $464 
So, the money raised locally in tax is $464 
less now than in 1929 and 1930. 

Wendell, what do you find in this connection 
in Richmondville ? 

Mr Simpson: Well, you know we have a 
comparatively small central district, but at that 
I think the results are surprising. In the school 
year 1929-30, the year immediately preceding 
centralization, the amount of tax actually 
collected from the seven districts now making 
up the central district was $8783. Last year 


after the program was well under way and we 


had started paying for our building, the taxes 
collected amounted to $8867. This is less than 
$100 more after centralization than before. 

Mr Fox: By the way, you might be interested 
in teachers’ salaries now and then. All the 
districts the year before the Schoharie centrali- 
zation paid a total of $39,525 in teachers’ 
salaries. For the present school year, 1935-36, 
the Schoharie Central District will pay $36,552 
in teachers’ salaries. In other words, in our 
fifth year of centralization, we are paying $3000 
less in teachers’ salaries. 

What is there to show for the extra taxes 
collected in Richmondville? 

Mr Simpson: We do not raise a great deal 
of extra taxes and the sum is easily accounted 
for. We have a fine new building containing 
an auditorium-gymnasium that was not available 
before, along with much better general equip- 
ment. We have four busses that furnish trans- 
portation to about 150 children, many of whom 
would not be in school were it not for that 
transportation. We have a four-year agri- 
cultural department which would have been 
impossible before centralization, and we hope 
to offer courses in homemaking in the very near 
future. 

Clyde, you may be able to add to this. You 
have been in operation longer. Of course, you 
have a decrease in the amount of tax raised but 
you have made several additions to your edu- 
cational program. 

Mr Slocum: Besides the new building and 
busses we have increased educational facilities. 
First, we have a better salary schedule to hold 
the better grade of teacher and not lose her to 
our city neighbor. Second, we have added to 
our offerings since centralization, courses in 
agriculture, homemaking, shop and have added 
to our offerings in music, physical education for 
girls and commercial work. In the grades we 
have been able to secure the services of an 
experienced grade supervisor ; we have enlarged 
our science offerings and library facilities. 

Mr Fox: Schoharie has about the same 
answers to the extra costs as in your districts. 
For our expenses we have the school addition 
with its up-to-date new school departments in 
commerce, agriculture, home economics, manual 
training, music, physical education, health, our 
school busses and textbooks. ; 

Mr Slocum: I have before me a study on 
this particular problem of tax, before and after 
centralization. I have summarized a few of 
the details. 

This is a study made by Clyde Horton, a 
taxpayer, at Eden, Erie county, N. Y. A copy 
may be secured by writing to him or the school 
principal at Eden, N. Y. 

This study shows, for 117 central schools in 
New York State, the size of the centralized 
project, which varies from the union of two to 
30 former school districts. 

It indicates for each school the tax rate 
range in the districts before and since forming 
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the central school. Here is an average from 
the study: Before centralizing, tax rates in the 
union free school district were $15.70 a thou- 
sand; in the rural districts, $9.70 a thousand. 
Since combining, tax rates in the new consoli- 
dated district average $9.65 a thousand. 

In addition, the study states the total cost of 
each centralization, the amount of the bond 
issue together with the number of years for 
which it runs, the valuation and some opinions 
of taxpayers and parents in each central district. 
A few run as follows: 

“ All are more tha satisfied.” 

“You could not find a dozen dissenters in 

the entire central district.” 

“A bit small for centralization.” 


“They favor it.” Pca 
“We expect additional districts to join next 


year, very much pleased.” 

Mr Fox: It is very evident from this study 
that school taxes in central districts have been 
well equalized and that school taxes are not 
burdensome. 

as 
Dr L. A. Emerson Appointed 
Assistant Superintendent 

The Yonkers board of education has ap- 
pointed Dr L. A. Emerson assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of vocational 
education and principal of the Saunders Trades 
School and has named Leon G. LaFleur director 
of guidance in the Yonkers schools. Doctor 
Emerson has been director of New York 
Y. M. C. A. schools and Mr LaFleur has been 
principal of the Hawthorne Junior High School 
in Yonkers. Isabel Duff has been named acting 
principal at the Hawthorne Junior High School. 

iii Meshes 


Building Plans Approved 

Building plans approved by the School Build- 
ings and Grounds Division of the Department 
include the following: 

Avon, addition and alterations to grade and 
high school, $107,250; approved January 29th 

Kendall, new grade and high school, $220,000; 
approved February 13th 

Berlin, new grade and high school, $209,100; 
approved February 13th 

Dansville, addition and alterations to junior- 
senior high school, $125,500; approved February 
19th 

Sherwood, addition and alterations to Emily 
Howland Central School, $60,573; approved 
February 19th 

Copenhagen, new grade and high school, 
224,800; approved February 20th 

District 4, Amherst, heating and ventilating 
system, $1335; approved February 20th 


Communities Sponsor Programs 
of Recreation for Adults 


There has been a recent increase in the 
number of community recreation programs 
administered by boards of education in New 
York State communities, the Health and Phy- 
sical Education Division of the Department 
reports. 

The powers of local boards of education to 
establish and maintain day and evening schools 
for adults were greatly extended by chapter 250 
of the Laws of 1935. One provision of this act 
is to give the boards of education power to 
establish and maintain day and evening schools 
for adults, to enable them to make wise use of 
their leisure time, and to provide instruction in 
physical education, health education, sports, 
games, arts and crafts and leisure-time activi- 
ties generally. 

The board of education of Albany maintains 
community recreation activities in elementary 
and high school buildings, provided the com- 
munity surrounding the school requests this 
service and a sufficient number of individuals 
attend classes. Members of the physical edu- 
cation staff are used to organize activities and 
give instruction in leisure-time skills for recre- 
ation. This is a type of community recreation 
service offered in many other cities and villages. 

Emergency Relief funds have been used in 
many communities for adult education and 
community recreation programs. Local boards 
of education have opened school buildings and 
furnished light, heat and janitorial service to 
house the classes. Under a statewide Works 
Progress Administration project funds have 
been made available for the payment of salaries 
of teachers qualified for work relief. 


—o-—— 


The United States Office of Education is 
cooperating with the American Council on Edu- 
cation and other agencies in an effort to deter- 
mine the present status of visual instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools, and ways in 
which national agencies can facilitate the use 
of visual aids for instructional purposes. The 
pertinent data collected will be compiled and 
published and made available to schools and 
other groups interested in extending and im- 
proving the use of visual aids for instructional 
purposes. Superintendents of schools are 
requested to report to the United States Office 
of Education on blanks recently furnished them. 
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School iciseniiin Asked j in 
Pneumonia Control Program 


The cooperation of school authorities in the 
program instituted by health agencies for the 
control of pneumonia is asked in a letter sent 
by Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
to superintendents of schools. In his letter the 
Commissioner said: 

A significant program for the control of 
pneumonia is being instituted by the cooper- 
ative effort of the State Department of Health, 
the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
and a number of other agencies interested in 
public health. 

The public schools of the State have an 
excellent opportunity to render a valuable edu- 
cational service in informing pupils and parents 
in ways of prevention and of proper manage- 
ment of cases already acquired. The prevalence 
of pneumonia throughout the State during this 
season of the year makes it advisable that every 
preventive precaution be used. 

Pneumonia is a communicable disease. Such 
illnesses as influenza, grippe or the common 
cold predispose to pneumonia by lowering indi- 
vidual resistance, giving a greater opportunity 
for the pneumonia germ to gain a _ foothold. 
Fatigue, overexposure, chilling and alcoholism 
are also important predisposing factors. 

Absence of pupils on account of illness should 
be investigated and the parents impressed with 
the necessity of giving proper attention to colds 
and fevers and the importance of securing com- 
petent medical advice early enough to obtain 
satisfactory results from such service. 

Teachers should use the situation to empha- 
size the formation and maintenance of proper 
health habits. The constant observation of her 
pupils by the teacher will enable her to dis- 
cover evidences of illness and secure early 
attention for the child. This procedure will 


undoubtedly prevent many serious consequences 
and much loss of time. 

Alertness on the part of the school people 
will contribute greatly to the health, happiness 
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and economic welfare of the community. I am 
sure that you will want to call this matter to 
the attention of your principals, teachers and 
health workers. 

Further facts about the disease and its pre- 


vention and control are given below: 


Pneumonia is an acute inflammation of the 
lungs characterized, when fully developed, by 
fever, rapid shallow breathing, pleurisy (pain 
in chest or side) and, often, a blood-tinged 
sputum. Pneumonia is always a serious illness 
and its prompt treatment by a good physician 
is just as important as the prompt treatment of 
appendicitis. 

Pneumonia is a communicable disease. By 
communicable it is meant that the germs caus- 
ing pneumonia may be caught from a person 
with the disease or sometimes even from a well 
person who carries the germs about in his 
mouth or throat. 

People sick with pneumonia or well people 
carrying the germs spread them to others by 
coughing, spitting, sneezing, kissing or any 
other means which establishes contact with 
secretions from their nose, mouth or throat. 
The sputum raised by pneumonia patients is 
particularly full of germs. 

If in close contact with a person with a cold 
one should take care to protect himself from 
his cough, sneeze or respiratory secretions. If 
in close contact with a person ill with pneu- 
monia reasonable precautions should be observed 
as outlined below. 

If one has a cold proper care should be taken 
of it. A day or two in bed at the start of a 
cold will often save many days of illness later 
on. Furthermore, this will prevent unnecessary 
exposure to pneumonia germs carried by others 
during that period when resistance is lowered 
and such exposure dangerous. Unnecessary 
contacts with other people should be avoided, 
of course, for their sakes as well as one’s own. 

If one has a severe cold or is running a fever, 
let the doctor take the responsibility. 

Chills, fever, pain in chest or side, blood- 
tinged sputum, no matter how slight any one 
of these signs may be, mean danger; they 
suggest pneumonia. 

Special vaccines and preparations for the 
prevention of pneumonia, while they hold great 
promise of future scientific development, have 
not yet warranted the official acceptance of the 
medical profession. 

If a person has pneumonia or develops 
symptoms suggesting it the following simple 
rules should be observed: 

1 Get the patient into a room and bed by 
himself and call the doctor at once. 

2 Save, in a clean bottle or jar, a specimen 
of sputum that is raised. The doctor may want 
this specimen for special examination right 
away. 

3 Follow scrupulously the instructions of the 
doctor and nurse. Do not allow the patient to 
have visitors or to do more than the doctor 
advises. 
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4 Remember that pneumonia is communicable. 
In caring for the patient wear an apron and 
leave it in the sick room; wash hands thor- 
oughly with soap and water after caring for 
the patient; burn or boil all cloths, paper 
handkerchiefs etc., containing sputum or other 
respiratory secretions; wash dishes, linen etc., 
used by the patient, with soap and hot water; 
keep children out of the sick room. 

Something can be done toward 
pneumonia. 

A lot can be done toward curing pneumonia 
by calling the doctor at once and giving him a 
chance to institute proper treatment early when 
it is effective. 


avoiding 


—_Oo——_- 


Bird Day and Arbor Day Issues 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
has designated Friday, April 17th, as Bird Day 
for the schools of the State. 

The March 16th issue of the Bulletin to the 
Schools will be the Bird Day number, and the 
April Ist issue will be the Arbor Day number. 
Material helpful to teachers in planning observ- 
ances of these days is being compiled with the 
cooperation of the New York State Museum. 


—o-—- 


Printer in Department Dies 
Edwin A. Tennant, linotype operator in the 
printing plant of the State Education Depart- 
ment, died on March Ist. Ill for several months, 
he continued at his work until February Ist. 
He was 64 years old. He had been employed 
by the Department since 1921. His skill as a 
craftsman was largely responsible for the typo- 
graphical accuracy of Regents examinations as 

well as of other Department publications. 


——_Q-——_ 


Statue of Liberty Anniversary 

A nationwide observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty is being planned this year by the Na- 
tional Park Service, to whose care the famous 
monument has been entrusted. The purpose of 
the celebration is to make the symbolism of the 
Statue of Liberty a vital and living factor in 
the minds of the American people. An infor- 
mational program during the coming months, 
with emphasis during September and October 
of facts concerning the history and background 
of the movement, will culminate on October 
28th, the anniversary day, in special exercises 
at the statue. The National Park Service has 
historical material about the Statue of Liberty 
for distribution to schools. 
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Death Ends Long Career 
of Dr James G. Riggs 


Dr James G. Riggs, who retired in 1933 as 
principal of the Oswego State Normal School, 
died suddenly on February 20th at his home 
in Oswego. He was 74 years old. 

Doctor Riggs was born in Dexter on May 21, 
1861. After attending schools in Jefferson 
county, he was graduated from the Potsdam 
State Normal School and from Amherst Col- 
lege, receiving the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1888 and the degree of master of arts in 
1893. The New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy in 1912. He was 
principal of the Watertown High School, 
1891-92; superintendent of schools at Platts- 
burg, 1893-1900; teacher in a private school in 
Dobbs Ferry, 1900-5; and superintendent of 
schools at Orange, N. J., 1905-11. 

In 1911 he was named head of the practice 
department of the Oswego State Normal School 
and in 1913 he was selected as principal of the 
normal school to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Dr I. B. Poucher. His adminis- 
tration of the Oswego school was eminently 
successful, and according to a resolution of the 
board of visitors, adopted at his retirement, 
covered a period “of many changes but of 
steady and quiet administration commended by 
us and the public which has been served.” 

Doctor Riggs was a leader in state historical 
work and was a member of the board of 
managers of the Rome State School. He had 
served as president of the New York State 
Historical Association, the Central New York 
Historians and the Oswego Historical Society. 

The funeral was held on February 22d. Dr 
Alexander C. Flick, State Historian and Direc- 
tor of the Archives and History Division of 
the Department, and Edward S. Mooney jr, of 
the Teacher Education and Certification Divi- 
sion, represented the Department. A memorial 
service was conducted at the normal school on 
February 25th. 

a ae 


World Goodwill Day 
The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions is sponsoring the observance of World 
Goodwill Day in the schools on May 18th. Sug- 
gested programs are published by the federation, 
which has headquarters at 1201 16th street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Caswell, H. L. & Campbell, S. D. Curricu- 
lum development. N. Y. Amer. Book Co. 
1935. $2.50 


This outstanding contribution to the complex field 
of curriculum reorganization is marked by scholar- 
ship, thoroughness and comprehension, It throws 
light on the problems encountered in developing the 
curriculum for the entire period of general education. 
It deals with both theory and practice and incor- 
porates the latest developments. Major emphasis is 
placed on the phases of curriculum-making with which 
teachers rather than administrators are concerned. 
Consideration is given to the social setting in which 
the curriculum is developed. Helpful illustrative 
material, carefully selected reference materials and 
a comprehensive bibliography are included. 


Doughton, Isaac. Modern public education. 
N. Y. Appleton-Century. 1935. $2.75 


This contribution to educational literature presents 
an integrated treatment of the history and philosophy 
of contemporary public education in the United 
States with an emphasis on philosophy. Selecting 
his history and his philosophy, the author omits much 
ne the historian and the philosopher might deem 

rtant but probably utilizes all that really con- 
tributes to the educational philosophy of today. 
Greater emphasis is laid on modern than on earlier 
history and on a practical rather than an abstract 
philosophy. 


Everett, Samuel, & others. A challenge to 
secondary education. N. Y. Appleton- 
Century. 1935. $2 


The Society for Curriculum Study, through its 
committee on secondary education, undertook the 
preparation of a volume in which certain outstanding 
plans for such reorganization might presented. 
Twelve high school curriculum plans are presented, 
developed by individual committee members, eac 
member having written what he considered the 
American secondary school should be. Several sec- 
tions describe plans in actual operation; others de- 
scribe what may be called imaginary or ideal plans 
for reorganization. 

The contributors agree that thoroughgoing, compre- 
hensive experimentation and reorganization rather 
than changes in subjects, grades or administrative 
technics are necessary; that secondary education is 
concerned primarily with individual needs, conditions 
and challenges of modern life rather than with the 
past, that the aim should be to meet the needs of 
all persons of high school age rather than a selected 
few and that the curriculum should be reorganized 
in such a way as to become more functional and 


meaningful. Upon certain other issues such as core 
curriculum, and the social outlook which should 
dominate the new American high school, there was 


difference of opinion. 

The concluding chapter, written by the editor, con- 
stitutes an extensive and critical review of these 
stimulating discussions. 


Forest, Ilse. The school for the child from 
two to eight. Boston. Ginn. 1935. $1.80 


An “Introduction to the study of lower school 
methods and curricula for students of early educa- 
tion” which begins with an account of the develop- 
ment in the United States of the three divisions of 
the school for young children — the kindergarten, the 
primary school and the nursery school. Then follow 
chapters stressing the great importance of more 


thoroughgoing and genuine integration of the three 
divisions, emphasizing the need for a progressively 


enriched curriculum, with discussions of the daily 
program, housing and equipment, tests and measure- 
ment and records and reports for the years two to 
eight which are treated as one period and referred to 
as the lower school. Most of the chapters are accom- 
panied by bibliographies. 


Glaser, Emma. On the teaching of junior 
high school English. N. Y. Appleton- 
Century. 1935. $2 


This summary of modern viewpoints in the teaching 
of junior high school English is directed specifically 
to the present and prospective teacher of English, 
with consideration given to such practical problems 
as the teaching of mechanics and grammar, the com- 
prehensive project, dramatics, oral composition, crea- 
tive writing and letter writing. The author does not 
attempt to suggest all the materials and methods for 
the teaching of oral or written English but strives 
to impress her readers with what she considers the 
chief objectives of education, with explaining how 
English carries out those aims and with giving such 
leading ideas and exercises as will fulfil those aims. 


Education of the slow- 
Yonkers. World Book Co. 


Ingram, C. P. 
learning child. 
1935. $1.80 


How to make socially efficient citizens of the 
mentally retarded and dull-normal groups, which alto- 
gether comprise approximately one-fifth of the school 
population, is a problem that confronts all educators. 
The broad understanding of this problem as well as 
specific detailed guidance for meeting it is set forth 
in this volume. 

A general background serves as an introduction 
to the field followed by a full and concrete discus- 
sion which shows how to provide for the optimum 
development of the mentally retarded child. 
Although a major portion of the book is confined 
to a treatment of the mentally retarded (those with 
I. Q.’s of about 75 and below), the characteristics, 
principles and practices for this group apply also 
to the dull-normal and borderline groups. The 
administrator can learn the best methods of pro- 
viding a satisfactory educational program for slow- 
learning children while the teacher in service will 
find specific help in dealing with her own slow 
pupils, 


Pendry, E. R. & Hartshorne, Hugh. Organi- 


zations for youth: leisure time and 
character building procedures. N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill. 1935. $2.75 


This valuable guide to a right understanding of 
the present available youth program gives a_com- 
prehensive description and interpretation of the 
40 principal nonsectarian and privately promoted 
rograms, national or international in scope, which 
ave character building either as a_ conscious objec- 
tive or a presumed by-product. The 40 organiza- 
tions and their programs discussed range from those 
intended for young children to those of interest to 
adolescents of 15 to 18 years. A help to parents, 
school administrators, teachers, guidance counselors 
and social workers in directing boys and girls in 
the wise use of their leisure time. 


Pennell, M. E. & Cusack, A. M. The teach- 
ing of reading for better living. Boston. 
Houghton. 1935. $2 


The authors have not only an up-to-date, scholarly 
and progressive concept of the place of reading in 
the curriculum, but they understand the needs of 
the individual teacher in the classroom, experienced 
or inexperienced. Their appreciation of the use 
of the subject of reading in preparing school chil- 
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dren to adapt themselves to a changed environment 
fits in well with progressive ideas. fet it is not 
given so much space or attention in this book that 
it prevents the authors from providing a complete 
and detailed discussion of reading methods in the 
elementary school. All of the methods and technics 
presented have their foundations in reliable experi- 
mental research. Tundreds of useful suggestions 
are provided in this practical manual. 


Roemer, Joseph, Allen, Charles, & Yarnell, 
Dorothy. Basic student activities. N. Y. 
Silver. 1935. $2.20 


The purpose of this volume is to present the 
nature of and suggest answers to such problems as 
grow out of the task of administering home rooms, 
clubs and assemblies in junior and senior high 
schools. It outlines in great detail programs for 
these three special fields and offers many valuable 
suggestions. In the opinion of the authors these 
three units of high school activities determine to 
a large extent the success of other extraclass activi- 
ties and the morale of the school. 

It recognizes the fact that in most schools the 
responsibility for such activities is placed upon 
teachers who already have full programs and who 
have not had special training for such activities. 
Its suggestions, therefore, are practical and call for 
a minimum of the teacher’s time. 


Smith, Reed. The teaching of literature in 
the high school. N. Y. Amer. Book Co. 
1935. $2 

Covering basic curricular requirements of the 
standard high school program in English and Ameri- 
can literature, this book sets forth the basic 
principles of its interpretation in an orderly, modern 
and spirited manner. It offers a wealth of sugges- 
tions to aid pupils in understanding and appreciating 
what they read. Part 1 contains a penetrating 
analysis of the interpretation of poetry with teaching 
suggestions. Part 2 consists of stimulating chap- 
ters on each literary type. There are definite and 
constructive plans for presenting each assignment, 
many bibliographies and special teaching aids. 


Studebaker, J. W. The American 
N. Y. McGraw. 1935. $2 


This book tells the story of an experiment in a 
planned system of public forums, begun in January 
1933, that has been eagerly watched by all persons 
interested in adult education in this country. 

“Can America find a way of making democracy 
work in a complicated modern world, or must she 
abandon it and turn to some other social and political 
form for the solution of her problem?” This is 
the question asked at the beginning of the book. 
Part of the answer lies in the account of the first 
two years of the nationally known experiment of 
Des Moines in adult civic education, scheduled to 
run for five years, conducted and administered under 
the authority of the board of education of the 
Des Moines schools and financed through a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In 
addition to a graphic account of this experiment, 
there is a comprehensive interpretation of what this 
experiment means. A dramatic tale of what has 
been done in one American community, and what 
can be done all over America. 


way. 


—o—_- 


The Mexico High School was damaged by 
fire on February 16th. The roof and entire 
upper floor were swept by flames but the two 
lower floors have been made available for high 
while temporary quarters in the 
New Haven are being used for 
The building was constructed 


school classes, 
village and 
elementary pupils. 


in 1928, 
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Constitution Sesquicentennial 


Will Be Observed in 1937 


The 150th anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States will be 
celebrated beginning September 17, 1937. The 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission, established by joint resolution of 
Congress, is preparing plans for the celebration, 
which will continue to the 150th anniversary of 
the inauguration of President Washington, 
April 30, 1939. 

The Constitution celebration will be nation- 
wide in scope, historical and educational in 
character, emphasizing the background of the 
Constitution, its formation and the interesting 
period of ratification. The general plans include 
the preparation and distribution of historical 
and educational material. It is the purpose of 
the commission to create a quickening of interest 

its history and in the supreme 
land. Schools are invited to 


in our Nation, 

law of the 

participate. 
eatin 


Mr and Mrs Terrell Retire 
after Long Service to State 

Mr and Mrs Howard T. Terrell, who have 
given many years of faithful service to the State 
Education Department, have recently retired. 
Mrs Terrell was secretary to the Board of 
Regents and to the Commissioner of Education, 
and Mr°Terrell was in charge of the Depart- 
ment mailing room. 

Starting as confidential secretary to the first 
Commissioner of Education, Dr Andrew S. 
Draper, in 1906, Mrs Terrell became secretary 

Dr John H. Finley when he was Commis- 
sioner and in 1917 assumed the added duties of 
secretary to the Board of Regents. She con- 
tinued in this responsible post under Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves. 

Mr Terrell was connected with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State 
Education Department continuously from 1895. 


schools have 


District 
announced the following conferences for teach- 
ers: fourth district of Erie county, Farnham, 
March 27th; Collins, April 3d; third district of 
Chautauqua county, Jamestown, March 20th; 
third district of Wayne county, East Palmyra, 
March 23d; third district of Steuben 
Addison, April 6th; fifth district of Cattaraugus 
county, Randolph, April 24th; first district of 
Chemung county, Horseheads, April 24th. 


superintendents of 


county, 
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Coming Meetings and Events 


A regional conference of the New York State 
branch of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion will be held on May 8th and 9th in Buffalo. 
Because of the success of the meeting in Buffalo 
last year, plans have been made to enlarge the 
scope of the conference and the geographical 
area which will be served. More than 200 
Canadian members of the association are plan- 
ning to attend the meetings. Nonmembers, as 
well as members, will be welcomed at all con- 
ference sections. The president of the Western 
New York branch is Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, 
superintendent of schools at Hamburg; the 
secretary is Emma Lodge, principal of Public 
School 42 in Buffalo. Dr Robert Thompson, 
of the faculty of the Fredonia State Normal 
School, is chairman of the conference program. 


—_o——_- 


“The Teacher in the Community” has been 
chosen as the theme of the annual convention 
of the Association for Childhood Education, 
which is to be held in New York City, April 
28th to May 2d. General session addresses, 
study classes, discussion groups and field trips 
will develop various interpretations of this 
theme. 


—_o——__ 


The annual meeting of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be held May 11th 


to 15th in Milwaukee. The theme will be 
“Relation of the Home to Character For- 
mation.” 


A229m-Mr36-13,500(14083)* 


The 4lst annual convention of the American 
Physical Education Association will be held 
April 15th to 18th at St Louis, Mo. The theme 
will be “ Physical Education and the Enrich- 
ment of Living.” In addition to the program 
of general sessions and section meetings there 
will be demonstrations in the St Louis public, 
private and county schools, colleges and recrea- 
tion group agencies and also educational exhibits 
on art and physical education, rural school 
physical education, camping, outings and health 
education. 

eee RES 


The convention of the Eastern District Phys:- 
cal Education Association will be held March 
25th to 28th in Syracuse. The theme of the 
convention will be “Physical Education’s Service 
to the Community.” Among the speakers will 
be Professor Edward C. Lindeman, Dr Elbert 
Fretwell, and H. B. Kaltenborn 


—_o-—_ 


National Dance Week will be observed from 
April 26th to May 3d to give nationwide 
emphasis to the health, joy and beauty of the 
dance. Material helpful in observing the week 
may be obtained from Lucile Marsh, director 
of National Dance Week, 505 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 

<saiiialliteatenias 

The annual convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association will be held April 15th to 18th in 
New York City. 
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